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that small reserve, which still went about the Beld without
standing in any place to expect a charge. The Lord Falk-
land (who in all such actions forgot that he was Secretary
of State, and desired to be where there would probably be
most to do had that day chosen to charge with Wilmott, who
charged on the left wing, declining, upon the former expostu-
lation, to be on the other wing with Prince Rupert), used, to
protest that he saw no enemy that day of the horse that
made any resistance; and observing that body under Balfore
wheel up and down, he spake to Wilmott that they might
go and charge them, which the other seeming not to con-
sider, he pressed him again; to which the other made no
answer but, *My lord, we have got the day, and let us
enjoy the fruits thereof; and after it was found, too late,
what mischief that small body had done and continued to
do, the officers could not rally their horse together, albeit
they were all in the field.'*

Notwithstanding conduct that was sometimes foolhardy,
Falkland himself emerged safe from the fight; but the
King's losses were considerable. Among others, the stout
old soldier Lindsey was mortally wounded, and the King's
standard bearer, Sir Edmund Verney, faithful servant and
chivalrous knight, fell, as he had expected, on the field.
Between Verney and Falkland there was much in common.
Both were very perfect gentle knights, sans peur et sans
reproche: both were brought into the field by loyalty,
the one to an institution, the other to a master whose
bread he had eaten; both represented the great middle
party who loved not the Laudian bishops, but were faithful
to Church and King \ both had some doubts as to the sound-
ness of the cause for which they fought

If the military result of Edgehill was mainly in favour
of the King, the moral effect was entirely so. "Those,"fficers would not
